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PART X. ROSE WITCOP 


1. FIRST CONTACTS 


An honest tale speeds best 
By being plainly told. 


I met Rose Witcop at the Jubilee Street 
Club on the night of the Voice of Labour 
Benefit Social, February 9, 1907. John Turner 
introduced me to her and said that I ought 
to know her. I accepted this statement as a 
blandishment and did not take it too 
seriously. 

Turner was very good at using soft words. 
Actually, he was quite a nice and well- 
meaning person in many ways. He lacked 
depth. He could make a social gathering go 
with a swing. The Anarchists, at that time, 
regarded him as the last word in the exposi- 
tion of Anarchism in Britain. I had no such 
opinion of him. To me he was simply a trade 
union leader, who misused the words “direct 
action” to express or define ordinary trade 
union strike action. He had some sympathy 
with the Anarchist idea and he liked to speak 
about the old Socialist League and the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society and discuss 
William Morris, in a pleasant kind of way. 
This was mere gossip. He did not know how 
to work for Anarchism and he had no idea of 
really achieving it. He feared insecurity. A 
fearful man can never be an Anarchist. The 
struggle within capitalism trapped him and 
he liked an occasional cigar and a glass of 
whisky. He neither smoked nor drank over- 
much but he liked comfort and cultured 
leisure. All very human put not revolution- 
ary. Mild and correct opportunism described 
him. He was a Trade Union leader, not an 
Anarchist. He liked to play with Anarchist 
ideas and he had no personal political 
careerist ambitions. He was not strong 
enough to be an Anarchist agitator and 
pioneer. 

Sensing his faults, I liked John Turner 
personally and enjoyed his society. He did 
all the talking and I was a good listener. He 
possessed many pleasing traits of character 
and did not like to see anyone left out in 
the cold. He sympathised deeply with misfits 


—SHAKESPEARE 


and so naturally took me under his wing. He 
was very protective. On this occasion, his 
solicitude brought both idealism and tragedy 
into my life. It led to an association founded 
on high principle, that lapsed into one of 
tawdry sordidness. 

The introduction took place after I had 
spoken and received much loud applause. 
The platform party had disappeared and the 
meeting had been transformed into a free 
and easy social. There was some music and 
a little dancing but no set order of dancing. 
It was simply a do-as-you-please evening. 
The gathering was very much alive and 
somewhat erratic. In the main, it was happy, 
gay, and full of animation. Quite a gocd eve- 
ning. The memory of it lingers after this long 
lapse of time. 

The chairman had told the meeting that I 
was deputising for Kropotkin. This state- 
ment met with a great deal of hand-clapping. 
I was accorded an enthusiastic reception 
that might otherwise have been denied me, 
even though I was well known in East Lon- 
don for my platform activity. Still, I was not 
Kropotkin and I was far from being a prince, 
even a prince in exile. Alas! the deputising 
statement was not correct. 

Kropotkin was to have been the speaker, 
but was unable to travel from Brighton. The 
London night-air was bad for his health. I 
was present at the social by invitation, it 
was true. The organisers of fhe meeting wel- 
comed my presence as supplying a providen- 
tial stop-gap. One of their own number could 
have spoken but the atmosphere of the social 
induced laziness. Then they had all partici- 
pated in preparing the event. They felt that 
they were doing their bit, and they were in 
no mood for thought or speech. Hence I was 
called upon to be the speaker of the evening. 
If this was deputising for Kropotkin, I depu- 
tised. 

With the social getting into its swing, the 
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platform declamation was forgot- 
ten, and my importance declined. 
I am no good at a social. I lack 
conversation. I cannot gossip. If I 
attempt to recall some funny ad- 
venture, the audience weeps. And 
I do not like to speak artificially or 
trivially about first principles. 
Somewhere, deep-down in what 
the psychologists term my uncon- 
scious self, I must be a puritan. A 
kind of shyness possesses me. This 
deficiency in my personality has 
operated all my life. It has not 
prevented me from thinking: but 
it has made me a terrible bore in 
company. 

Comrades will understand how, 
the enthusiasm of the meeting 
having evaporated, I felt tired and 
lonely. So I bought a cup of tea at 
ihe counter and tcok it across to a 
sheltered or semi-hidden corner of 
the hall, and sat, looking very for- 
ljorn and foolish, and very con- 
scious of my awkwardness. I was 
indeed odd man out. Here John 
Turner discovered me and took 
pity on my situation. Hence the 
introduction. 

Turner insisted on referring to 
Rose Witcop by her full name, 
,Rose Lillian Witcop. Later I dis- 
Covered a few innocent errors in 
this description. Her first name 
was “Rachel”. It seems that Jews 
translate “Rachel” into Rose. The surname 
her father had Anglicised wisely for the 
purposes of pronunciation into ‘‘Witcop” 
from “Witkopski’. He spelt it “Witkop” 
with a “k” and usually his other daughters 
did the same. Rose made it “c” and so it 
became Witcop. I do not know how the 
“Lillian” arose but conclude that it must 
have been the English equivalent of some 
other Yiddish name. 

Anyway, I was pretending to enjoy my 
lonesome cup of tea. when Turner found me 
and decided that Rose Witcop must rescue 
me from my impossible situation. His de- 
cision reached well beyond that one evening! 

I had noticed Rose Witcop during the eve- 
ning. She was tall—over five foot ten inches 
in her stockinged feet I learned later—and 
looked taller—and seemed very popular. Her 
look was so sad that I wondered why. At that 
time, as she explained in the course of the 
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evening, she was coming on for seventeen. 
Actually, she was born at Kiev, on April 9, 
1890 (N.S.) and was brought to London by 
her people when she was five years old. She 
carried herself with a certain imperious dig- 
nity and was mature for her years. I liked 
her poise. 

Rose Witcop asked me many questions 
about my activity in other parts of London 
and stated that she was thinking of coming 
to some of my meetings. I left it at that, with 
a kind of vague understanding that, at some 
future date, I would see her at one of my 
meetings. 

In the rush and excitement of my almost 
whirling propaganda in and around London, 
the memory of this promise became more 
and more vague. Rose Witcop passed out of 
my mind and, when I did think about it, I 
regarded the Jubilee Street chat as an inci- 
dent in my activity. 


Then came the Voice of Labour for March 
2, 1907. This contained the following signed 
letter on the Women’s Suffrage struggle ad- 
dressed to the editor from Rose Witcop: 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Dear Sir—With regard to the Suffragist 
movement, there is not much that has not 
already been said. But I think a few words 
from a working woman’s standpoint might 
not be out of place. 

It is true that this movement shows us 
that women who so far have been so sub- 
missive to their masters, the men, are be- 
ginning to wake up at last to the fact that 
they are not inferior to these masters. 

They are all obliged to carry out the so- 
called laws, and since that is the case, they 
naturally think they have an equal right in 
making them. 

Now I have nothing against this at all. 

But when we ask ourselves the question 
which class of women is it that is striving so 
hard to obtain her rights politically we come 
to the conclusion that it is the woman who 
is better situated economically. The poor 
working woman of today has neither the 
time nor the inclination for such trifles as 
voting. 

She can’t afford to be “bothered” with it. 
And we can understand her better, too, when 
we look into the degrading conditions under 
which she works and suffers. Naturally, too, 
when a woman has been slaving in a stiffling 
factory for a whole week, and has obtained 
practically no money for her work, it is a 
matter of indifference to her whether middle- 
class women have a vote or not. For, ignor- 
ant though the working woman may be, she 
is yet aware of the fact that since her father 
or husband has not the chance of obtaining 
a vote, unless he has a certain income or 
pays so much taxes, surely she who earns so 
much less than a man will be much farther 
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removed from it than ever. It seems a great 
pity, therefore, to waste so much energy on 
such a petty, worthless thing as a vote in 
Parliament when there is so much to be done 
outside of it. 

I sincerely hope that these brave women 
will in time realise the fact that no Parlia- 
ment ever can or will do anything towards 
bettering the conditions of the working man 
or woman. Our present Parliament, for in- 
stance, which has been brought about by so 
much cost, although it has been existing for 
almost two-and-a-half centuries has done 
practically nothing for the workers of this 
country. Anything that has been gained has 
been solely gained by force. 

And does anybody really imagine that by 
the help of votes we women will have it in 
our power to make any reforms? 

We look to the countries, sich as Australia, 
some parts of U.S.A., and others, where 
women have their votes, and are the con- 
ditions there any better than ours? No im- 
provement has been made at ail. 

An attempt to organise our working women, 
which is so badly needed, would meet with 
greater success as well as encouragement. 
And how much more splendid that would be 
—to teach the ignorant woman, and make 
her understand that not by being deprived 
of her vote are conditions made so bad, but 
because she is a slave in every sense of the 
wore both in the factory and in her house- 

old. 

And if it is really the aim of the suffragettes 
to obtain the rights for women, this is the 
only means by which they can get it. Only by 
their own strength will they obtain their 
freedom, and not by votes in Parliament. 


ROSE WITKOP 
My interest was re-awakened and I won- 


dered when I should see her again. I was 
anxious to renew the acquaintanceship. 


2. MAY DAY 1907 


Other days come back to me 
With recollected music. 


I next saw Rose Witcop at the 1907 May 
Day Demonstration in Hyde Park. The Anar- 
chists were not affiliated to the official May 
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Day Committee, which was completely 
parliamentarian and Trade Unionist. The 
dominating feeling of the London May Day 
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Committee at that time was Social Demo- 
cratic and not LL.P. or Labour Party. In 
essence, there is no difference between the 
Labour Party attitude and that of the Social 
Democrats. Most of the Social Democrats I 
knew then became most respectable Labour 
Parliamentarians and Cabinet Ministers. In 
manner there was a very great divergence. 
The Social Democrat was rugged and 
thoroughly proletarian. He had little pre- 
tence at polish, not because he was incapable 
of culture, but because he loathed the veneer 
of the aspiring intellectual. He was altogether 
more my type, except I did not subscribe to 
his parliamentarianism, and I disliked the 
fact that tke Social Democratic groups 
tended to meet in public houses. I objected 
to public house meetings and I object still to 
the public house. On the cther hand, the 
LLP., which had the true Labour Party 
approach, met in cafes, usually Lockharts’, 
that was then a flourishing business in Lon- 
don and even outside, and a favourite tea- 
room and eating house of the poor. The food 
was rough but the gathering was genteel and 
sober. Very sober, both in a good sense and 
an ironical one. However, the official Labour- 
ists, Social Democrat or I.L.P., all belonged 
to the official Committee. The Anarchists 
were outside the pale. I marched in 1907 with 
the Anarchists and spoke from their plat- 
form. 

The Anarchists marched to Hyde Park 
from the East End of London, which meant 
a big trek. I did not march the full distance. 
I must have joined the procession somewhere 
between Holborn and Bloomsbury. 

The Anarchists marched behind a lorry on 
which a large number of young children were 
assembled as well as big parcels of literature. 
Some of this literature was in English and 
some in Yiddish. At this time, although out- 
side the official committee, the Anarchists 
were not victimised in any way. They took 
their place in the procession and in the park. 
Despite regulations they sold their literature 
openly and freely in the park as did the Social 
Democrats. I think that there was a kind of 
understocd latitude on May Day by capitalist 
Officialdom. In any case, the police were there 
but made no attempt to interfere. 

At the Anarchist platform I saw Rose 
Witcop. She came up to me and asked if I 
had a penknife. I replied that, being an 
Anarchist, I never carried lethal weapons. 
There was a deal of truth in this reply, de- 
spite the humour intended. I never carried a 


ife. not even at school, because I objecteq 
os ives I thought that even a penknife 
was a menace. It could be used easily as a 
weapon, not of defence, but of offence. 

I do not think that Rose Witcop perceived 
any fun in my reply. She was a rather solemn 
person on occasion. My statement made her 
angry. What she said has stayed always in 
my mind. “Well, anyway, perhaps you can 
unravel the knot. When I saw you in Jubilee 
Street you seemed to be an intelligent person, 
So you ought to be able to undo 2 knot.” 

I laughed at her sarcastic challenge and 
jumped on to the platform. I was not a very 
good jumper even then, but still I was Ssome- 
what more nimble than I am today. I undid 
the parcel as required. I then jumped down 
from the platform and went round selling 
Freedom and the Voice of Labour. My desire, 
as always at meetings, was to make myself 
useful generally as a propagandist, until it 
came to my turn to speak. I liked activity. I 
did not like the gossip and small talk that 
wandering round the meeting entailed. To 
me, this was the penalty attached to such 
propaganda. ‘ 

My friend R. M. Fox has written two works 
of a biographical nature. The first was pub- 
lished in 1930, by the Hogarth Press, London. 
It was called Drifting Men and is a fantasy, 
inasmuch as Fox depicts his characters under 
strange names and muddles slightly but de- 
liberately his references. At the same time 
he portrays their characters, only always 
with a touch of cynical humour. The second 
book, somewhat larger, is called Smoky 
Crusade. It was published by the same press 
seven years later. This was direct biography 
and the persons are referred to by their 
proper names. Much of iti covers the same 
ground, but it enters the area of reminis- 
cence. This work has one fault, like many 
other biographies I have read. It tells the 
story accurately enough but in the main it 
is dateless. I have read it several times but 
have not got it before me as I write. If my 
memory is correct, it has no dates at all. 
Margaret Sanger published an autobiography 
in 1939, through Victor Gollancz, London, 
which suffers from much the same fault. I 
find this lack almost intolerable although I 
recognise that every writer must relate events 
after his or her own fashion. I like auto- 
biography and biography to be dated and the 
events recorded in order of time. I consider 


time to be an essential element in the por- 
traiture. 


In Drifting Men, Fox describes very well 
the London of 1906-1907 as I knew it. The 
Socialist Bohemian world in which I moved 
and the characters with whom I associated 
are portrayed sometimes under names very 
similar to their own, and at others under 
strange satirical parodies. The portraiture is 
quite good. Out of it an absolutely correct 
and most romantic picture of the living 
reality could be painted. 

Fox’s reference to Rose Witcop and myself 
has many studied inaccuracies, It is amusing, 
exaggerated, unauestionably cynical, but not 
fundamentally untruthful. He has tried too 
hard to disguise his reference through digres- 
sion and diversion. It is entertaining rather 
than earnest. I cite the reference because it 
helps the reader to understand the story of 
my association with Rose Witcop. 

Fox’s description of my activity in Hyde 
Park reads as follows: 


Among other rolling stones of the political 
underworld was a young Jewish agitator 
with the eyes of a dreamer who, within 
sight of the opulent mansions of Park Lane, 
spent his nights and days in vehemently 
attacking all they represented. He had a 
rabbinical interest in theoretic disputations 
and dogmatic discussions. Sheer delight 
in controversy made him embrace many 
beliefs and join many organisations of which 
he soon grew tired. He did not confine 
himself to the spoken word, but wrote a new 
sort of “Pilgrim’s Progress” under the title of 
“Discarded Dogmas”, published for fourpence, 
with photo of author. The photograph was of 
a full-faced young man with a petulant lip. 
It told of all the beliefs he had held and 
fervently preached till he had come to accept 
his. present Anarchist and Atheist views. Not 
yet, however, did he despair of find'ng new 
and still further advanced opinions. His 
crusade in favour of “race suicide’ was an 
attempt to get ahead once more. He added a 
preface to his booklet announcing that he 
was far too intellectual ever to want to bring 
children into the world. “The mass of man- 
kind are slaves—slaves who beget slaves,” he 
announced. For himself, he declared loftily, 
he did not care what happened to posterity, 
or if the human race died out, 

Then came Milly Silverman—a tall, pale 
Jewess from Poland, with an oval face and 
dark, wide, luminous eyes. He looked at her, 
and her eyes stroked him from head to foot. 
She went with him to meetings, listened to 
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his theories, and agreed with them, moving 
through the. crowd in the violet dusk with a 
grand romantic air like a Conrad revolution- 
ary. Within a year the race suicide theorist 
was nursing his baby son by the Hyde Park 
railings while Milly’s dark eyes caressed them 
both. Some of his disciples jeered. But he was 
indifferent. Life triumphed over theory. And 
he discovered that if he tore the “race 
suicide” preface out of his pamphlet it was 
still. saleable. 


The disguise is not very gocd. Discarded 
Dogmas is, of course, my pamphlet, Dogmas 
Discarded. This work is the basis of No 
Traitors Gait! except—and this is a most 
important exception—in Dogmas Discarded 
my desire was to describe the evolution of 
my thought as impersonally as possible. In 
this work my desire is to describe not only 
the development of my mind, but also the 
full experience of what has been a somewhat 
adventurous life, as a thinker and a propa- 
gandist. 

The title of the first edition of Dogmas. 
Discarded was From Anglican Boy-Preacher 
To Anarchist Socialist Impossiblist. This was 
not published until 1908. It was the last pam- 
phlet issued from the Goswell Road address. 
The address was a misnomer but the pam- 
phlet ought to have appeared in November 
1907. Publication was held up by the printer, 
who worked under somewhat sordid con- 
ditions. The work was circulated from 
Thorpebank Road, Shepherds Bush, after I 
set up housekeeping with Rose Witcop in 
January 1908. At the time of which Fox is 
speaking the pamphlet was not in existence. 

Although the title of this pamphlet is long- 
winded, and therefore unattractive, it is 
challenging and descriptive in itself beyond 
even the prosaic sense of the words employed. 
The Anglican Church objects to Boy 
Preachers. If, really holds that no man has 
anything to say until he is twenty-three 
years of age. I often wondered how it ex- 
plained the conduct of Jesus at the age of 
twelve in the Temple. I have known very few 
divines who had anything to say at any time. 
They are nearly all mediocre and colourless. 
They may have got degrees but their know- 
ledge of history was appalling. Of Church 
history they were completely ignorant. I 
would suspect they stole their degrees of D.D., 
etc., when the examiner was not Icoking, but 
for one fact. He would be as ignorant of truth 
as they were. This criticism applies still. 
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Ecclesiastical learning. of the orthodox is 
undiluted ignorance. It is a monstrous sham. 
There are few scholars in the pulpit. 

The title of my pamphlet seemed prosaic. 
It was not. The first half challenged the 
Church. It was the battle-cry of youth. The 
latter half defied conventional approach. I 
was an Anarchist. This meant, I believed 
that the right to think must be free. It was 
individual and personal. Society cannot col- 
lectivise thinking. Society cum and should 
socialise the contribution of the individual 
to the well-being of the commonwealth. I was 
a Socialist. The economy of society belongs 
not to the individual but to society. I asserted 
this truth. I was an Impossiblist. This means 
that I objected to reformist opportunism. I 
was the enemy of established society; of 
church and state. I stood for the republic of 
humanity. I did in 1907 and 1908. I do so 
today. I have not mellowed with time. The 
reason is, that I have not sought a career 
under capitalism. I have not gained security. 
Mellowness comes not with age but with 
success. It belongs to the climber’s paradise. 
I have no time for such a heaven. Until wrong 
is destroyed in the relation of Man to man, 
by which I mean both male and female, I 
believe in tireless battle, and no haven of 
rest. 

Fox is referring really to my pamphlet, 
The Religion and Economics of Sex Oppres- 
sion. This was published from Goswell Road 
in 1907. The preface mentioned by Fox is 
found in that pamphlet. I did not tear it out. 
I am not ashamed of that preface or that 
pamphlet, although it is not consistent’ with 
the fact that later I became a father, and 
subsequently, as a consequence, a grand- 
father. Probably, a great-grandfather. My 
attitude towards sex will be discussed in a 
later chapter. Sex intimacy never attracted 
me. I liked the society of the other sex. This 
is a matter of companionship and not physi- 
cal intimacy. I could easily have become a 
monk, but for the fact that I have never 
believed in vows. 

The Religion and Economics of Sex Oppres- 
sion was a good title but far too descriptive. 
It was challenging also. The work was revised 
and republished by me in 1914 under the 
somewhat tame title of Socialism and Mar- 
Triage. It was just as challenging, only the 
preface was omitted because it could not 
apply any longer. My association had falsified 
it. Of this, more anon. 

In Smoky Crusade, Fox writes more directly, 


nically, and uses correct names. It is 
fue renee: Since he omits dates it is 
hard to relate the events to time of occur- 
ence. When I read this work first, I thought 
that his reference to May Day in Hyde Park 
related to 1912 because I did not commence 
publishing The Herald of Revolt till December 
1911. The tone of the reference, however, 
except for the observation concerning the 
paper, seems to me to depict rather the 
meeting in 1907. Whether he actually de- 
scribes the 1907 or 1912 demonstration, the 
picture serves to depict my propaganda 
association with Rose Witcop, and my activity 
in the Park during these years. 

Fox writes: 


At one platform the chairman announced 
Guy Aldred, Anarchist editor of “The Herald 
of Revolt”. A full-faced young man with a 
broad forehead and dark eyes of a dreamer 
mounted the platform. The meeting was 
edged in shadow now. There was a holiday 
spirit in the crowd, some were inclined to be 
rowdy. 

“Anarchist!” jeered one man. “I’m a bigger 
man than you are!” 

“unfortunately,” said Aldred smoothly, 
“we do not, nowadays, measure a man’s in- 
telligence by the length of his body.” 

I looked at him curiously. A well-turned 
phrase never failed to hold my interest. He 
was wearing a dark jersey with a gleaming 
red tie under the soft collar. He had a Norfolk 
jacket unbuttoned, the belt hanging loose. He 
emphasised his remarks by clenching his fist 
and bringing it down on the palm of his other 
hand. But he was a philosophic rather than 
a boisterous speaker. He went on to attack 
what he called the Institution of the King. 
As he elbowed his way through the crowd at 
the conclusion of his. speech I saw he was 
joined by a tall young girl with a dark oval 
face, masses of silky black hair and exrpres- 
sive eyes, the eyes of an idealist and a revolu- 
tionary. This was Rose Witcop, a Polish 
Jewess, who shared his life, and only re- 
frained from marrying him because neither 
of them believed in the Institution of 
Marriage any more than they believed in the 
Institution of the King Rose did not marry 
him until yéars later—when they had parted 
at her wish. They were married then to save 
her from being deported as an alien. The 
Institution of Marriage was found to have 
certain conveniences after all. 


The whole of this description seems to 
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indicate that Fox is seeing me for the first 
time. The reference to The Herald of Revolt 
and to the fact that I was sharing my life 
with Rose Witcop suggests that Fox is re- 
calling the 1912 meeting. I do recall the 
question and answer but cannot place the 
exact year. Fox was writing in 1937 and if he 
kept notes only of events unrelafed to time 
he would be in a similar quandary. 

In Smoky Crusade, Fox tells the story of 
his life down to the time that he left London 
to settle in Dublin. He describes the orators 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain who 
lectured in Tottenham, London, in the days 
prior to the Great War of 1914-1918, and ex- 


plains how he joined the party. He became a 
speaker himself, whilst working in the 
factory, and serving his time to engineering. 
On Labour Day—the first of May—he joined 
regularly the demonstration from the Em- 
bankment to Hyde Park. 

This is why I cannot conceive of his de- 
scription applying to the 1912 Labour Day 
demonstration in Hyde Park. He must have 
seen Me speaking from the Anarchist plat- 
form prior to 1912. Actually, I was not in very 
good odour with the Kropotkinist Anarchists 
who controlled this platform in 1912. In 
1907 they were friendly to me despite 
differences. 


3. MATING INTERLUDE 


“What will people say?” is generally the 
first thought that comes when a suggestion 
is made of doing something out of the 


stereotyped method. 


Two months after the 1907 May Day 
demonstration in Hyde Park Rose Witcop 
began to identify herself with the propaganda 
of the Communist Propaganda Group and the 
Industrial Union of Direct Actionists. In 
previous chapters I have quoted appeals of 
the C.P.G. for members from the columns of 
Freedom. As a result of these appeals, Rose 
Witcop wrote to me stating that she wished 
to join the Study Classes I held at 133 Gos- 
well Road. The first meeting she attended was 
on Friday, July 5, 1907. She participated in 
the meeting, asking questions, and respond- 
ing to my appeal to comrades to become 
speakers. I paid more attention to persuading 
comrades to think and to speak, than I did 
to the books they read or were supposed to 
study. I objected to the fixed curriculum of 
many of the Social Democratic study circles 
I had attended, because I believe in a ten- 
dency towards freedom, and in the right and 
need of the individual to find his or her own 
bent. I no more wanted to make little Marxist 
parrots, or little Bakuninist parrots, or little 
Atheist parrots, than I wanted to make little 
Christian ones. In the matter of thought, I 
believed, as I believe still, in individualism. 
In the realm of economics and social material 
relations, I believed in Socialism or Com- 
munism. 

Everything went well for a time. Rose wrote 


—-Moses Hutu 


to me a great deal, describing some Jewish 
Anarchist outings, discussions with various 
Jewish comrades, most of whom were more 
syndicalist than anarchist. Actually, their 
outlook was: reformist and not revolutionary. 
Had they been born in England they would 
have been either Liberal or Labour in their 
affiliation. They disliked me intensely partly 
because they regarded me as a “Goy” instead 
of a “Guy”, and deemed me an invader. I 
was the serpent who dared to invade their 
Garden of Eden. It is a great pity that police 
raids, and some most disgraceful destruction 
of my private letters and manuscripts by 
alleged comrades, caused all these letters to 
be lost. They threw a most interesting light 
on the Anarchist movement during the year 
1907. I tried to keep them faithfully but failed 
owing to the radical nature of my political 
activity and the official persecution to which 
I was subjected. All in the guise of democracy 
and respectability. Altogether, a mean and 
contemptible business. 

Rose Witcop attended the Study Circle 
meetings of the Communist Propaganda 
Group in the Goswell Road cellar regularly. 
She sometimes came to my Sunday meetings. 
And she saw me one other night during the 
week. Out of this association domestic con- 
flict arose, both on the part of her family, 
and on the part of my mother. 
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Her mother objected to me because I did 
not believe in God and because I was not 
Jewish. As a matter of fact, my grandfather 
was Jewish on his mother’s side, but then 
the descent had been completely English. I 
found that English Jews did not have the 
same marked Jewish instincts and character- 
istics as those who came from Russia and 
Poland. Even when they retained their 
religion, their outlook was almost Gentile 
and certainly very British. There was no 
division in their manner. In any case, I had 
been reared as a Gentile. I had no race feel- 
ing of any kind. On my side there was no 
barrier. On Rose Witcop’s mother’s side there 
was a great feeling of antagonism. Her family 
consisted of four daughters. Rose was the 
youngest. The eldest was Milly, who lived 
with Rudolf Rocker. I thought that the re- 
lationship between Rocker and Milly Witcop 
was not clear-cut and honest. It was said to 
be a Free Love union. My opinion was that 
Rocker and Milly Witcop lived together as 
Free Lovers because Rocker had a wife. There 
have been many explanations of the relation- 
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ship and at one time I was told that I was 
wrong. Rocker had a strange way of describ- 
ing so many folk as “brothers-in-law” to 
each other, that if one accepted his easy 
references, one had to believe in polygamy. 
I saw nothing particularly wrong in such 
references if they were true. They struck me 
as evasions of truth. Hence my opposition. 
My view of Free Love and mating was some- 
what different. Rose’s mother did not under- 
stand my approach. She placed me in much 
the same category as Rocker. And she thought 
that I was no better than I ought to be. A 
proletarian summary of character which is 
a way of happy-go-lucky and almost un- 
answerable indictment. 

Polly, the next sister in age to Milly, lived 
with a German refugee named Simmerling. 
They lived in one room. Simmerling had a 
reputation of being a man who would not 
scab. I did not consider that very great since 
he was out of work often and Polly worked 
very hard. He had no great responsibilities 
and he had no desire to do anything worth- 
while in the way of propaganda or advancing 
thought. He just wanted security. He seemed 
to think a good deal. He had a wife in Ger- 
many so Polly Witcop could not marry him 
legally. At a later date, when the first World 
War developed, she married for convenience, 
an Englishman whose name I forget. I know 
she transferred from Whitechapel to Shep- 
herds Bush. Here again I saw want of 
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character. The evidence of this lack of 
character developed in her own attitude 
during the World War when she repudiated 
her alliance with Simmerling because the 
Home Office intended to treat her as a Ger- 
man. In 1907, her status as “Mrs Simmerling’” 
which she called herself sometime, annoyed 
her mother. 

The Milly and Polly associations added to 
the mother’s prejudice against me. The father 
was much less orthodox than his wife. He 
showed no objection towards me and sub- 
sequently became very friendly. In relation 
to religion he was an avowed hypocrite, sub- 
scribing to all the ceremonial to please his 
wife, but dodging what he could. 

On the nights that Rose Witcop came to 
the Goswell Road discussions, or met me near 
Hyde Park or near my home, I would walk 
the entire distance with her to her home at 
White Horse Lane, Stepney. The number of 
her house I have forgotten though I must 
have it noted somewhere. Subsequently her 
parents moved into Finch Street, White- 
chapel but that was after Rose and I had set 


up house together in Shepherds Bush. Then 
we would journey out by tube to the Bank and 
take a bus from there to Aldgate at least. 
Looking back, as I often do, I have reached 
the conclusion that, when Rose became a 
member of the Communist Propaganda 
Group study class, she had resolved to have 
me for her mate. Julius Caesar’s maxim had 
to be varied to apply to the positicn. She saw, 
she came, she conquered. It was not obvious 
to me at the time. I feel now that it is the 
true view. I often think of her and recall the 
words of the song, “Once aboard the lugger 
and the girl is mine!” Only, she boarded the 
lugger and I was hers. It did not seem so at 
the time. It was not intended to seem so. I 
was the villain of the piece. I was a very poor 
villain and a very poor catch. But she decided 
my destiny. However much I liked her, and 
great as were some of our associations, I feel 
she was quite ruthless in the pursuit of her 
purpose. She decided much of my fate. If my 
opinion is correct, it must be confessed that 
Rose was aided greatly in the realisation of 
her ambition by the conduct of my mother. 


4, MATERNAL FOLLY 


In all lives. there is a crisis in the formation 
of character. It comes from many causes, 
and from some which on the surface are 


trivial upparently. 


—BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD PEACONFIZLD 


In 1907, my life was a very happy but also 
a very hard one. I have found life happy 
always, even under the most dismal circum- 
stances. Stupid, purposeless, but happy. I 
have discovered purpose in the revolutionary 
struggle for truth and in fearless public out- 
spokenness. I know that life has no ultimate 
purpose and that it is quite probable that 
one day the earth will drop into the sun or 
in some such way be destroyed utterly. This 
Tealisation of what-may-be notwithstanding, 
so long as man exists there is worth in stal- 
wart personality and total disregard for the 
meanness of mere economic security. The 
fear of death means a fear of life. Trade- 
union consciousness makes slaves of all man- 
kind. The slave likes his fetters from sheer 
cowardice, a total incapacity for manhood. 
In 1907 I hated this folly that characterised 
all the foik with whom I made contact. My 
contempt for such cowardly existence ex- 


plains my enmity to Church and State and 
the difference between myself and my so- 
called fellow-Socialists. How could such 
respectable shadows of men, such contempt- 
ible careful-willies, mistake themselves for 
pioneers or even human beings at all? I never 
realised how this was done. 

This outlook explains my happiness in life. 
Not only did I live conscientiously. I was 
alive, consciously alive, and daring to live. 
Youth stirred within me mentally and 
morally. It was simply glorious. Yet my 
responsibilities were heavy and did not belong 
to youth. 

My step-father had fled to Canada because 
of his debts and unemployment. From there 
he wrote two or three times to my mother 
and then his letters stopped. One day a letter 
came, allegedly from his brother, Benjamin, 
who had gone to Canada with him. It con- 
tained a newspaper cutting, stating that my 
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step-father had been killed on the railroad. 
Years later, I was assured by his sons, who 
had emigrated to Canada after the first World 
War, that the newspaper cutting was false. 
On arrival in Canada they learned that, 
under his own name, he had married again. 
Just before they arrived he had died a 
wealthy farmer. They did not approach the 
matter in the way I would have done and 
they made no effort to verify the fact. They 
read a report in some local paper and the 
information seemed to be accurate. If it was, 
I suppose that my step-father had felt justi- 
fled by feeling that his tirst marriage was 
bigamous. To my mind this was a mean 
attitude, if the facts are as my half-brothers 
believe, but it defines the way in which the 
orthodox think. The conventional idea of 
mating, registration, vows, ceremony, is a 
vulgar and cowardly business. It is all a 
question of licence in more senses than one. 

Whatever may be the truth about my step- 
father’s conduct and fate in Canada, at home 
in London, during 1906 and 1907 I was the 
bread-winner of the family. This bread- 
winning servitude is a strange business. I 
was never intended to be a bread-winner. I 
am essentially a pioneer. After that, I am a 
lover of books and leisure. I am not cut out 
to discharge domestic responsibility. Yet I 
have faced that obligation since I was about 
sixteen. Concurrently, I have discharged, to 
the full extent of my opportunities, my real 
ambition as thinker and agitator. This was 
a tremendous responsibility and altogether 
unfitted me for the lesser duty, largely be- 
cause of the victimisation and persecution 
entailed. Also because of the time element 
involved. Agitation is a full-time job. When 
sincere it brings no reward. My mother did 
not face that fact. I did and it irked me very 
much. I suffered from a strong subdued 
anger which became all the fiercer because 
suppressed. 

I loved my mother very much. During my 
childhood she had cared for me. Against this 
consideration were many facts that told a 
somewhat different story. My mother believed 
in marriage and all the hypocrisy of male- 
dominated society. Yet she had married my 
father less than two months before I was 
born. (See pages 11 and 12.) Clearly, the 
association with my father was a most 
irresponsible sensual affair. I could not have 
been a wanted child. Then in April 1897 she 
contracted a bigamous marriage with my 
step-father. At that time I was only ten 


years of age. Her marriage certificate was 
false and by implication denied my ye 
existence. (See page 43.) No thought was 
shown for me in arranging this second 
association. I think from some angles she had 
forfeited all right to my consideration. 

In 1907, I was supporting her and my three 
half-brothers: Albert, aged ten; Ernest, aged 
eight; and Reginald, aged six. The e'dest, 
Albert, was born six months after the 
marriage registration. Apart from any ques- 
tion of bigamy, it is correct to say that my 
mother’s orthodoxy did not inhibit her be- 
haviour. With all due respect to her memory, 
I think such conduct expresses terrible 
hypocrisy. I wonder how many other orthodox 
persons now living, and living at the time of 
my mother, and before, have exhibited similar 
hypocrisy. I shall deal with this question 
thoroughly in a later section of this auto- 
biography, by a contrast of Truth, Orthodoxy, 
and Registration. My experience of life con- 
firms my logical approach to sex in an un- 
answerable indictment of the humbug whicn 
establishes priestcraft and lawyer-craft. The 
so-called legalised morality is merely a 
vicious study in unholy alliance. 

The ethical neglect of myself expressed in 
my mother’s attitude is unforgivable. That is 
my feeling in the matter. If one descends 
from this high level, which she was incapable 
of appreciating, to the lower plane of con- 
sidering my material well-being up to when 
I was ten, it must be confessed that she did 
her best. She was devoted in the material 
sense. She continued to be so until we 
broke. 

For some time before my step-father went 
to Canada, and certainly afterwards, my 
mother’s struggle was very grim. She could 
work only about four months during the year 
owing to her health. There were young 
mouths to feed. I conducted my propaganda 
and worked hard and gave my mother all 
the money I did not spend in propaganda. 
Actually, although my propaganda was my 
life, duty to my mother made it but the chief 
side-line. It was unpaid and I had dues to 
pay to various groupings. Then I had a 
broken-down press to keep going. I bought 
my books at the barrows along Farringdon 
Street and rejoiced in their scholarship and 
their cheapness. I bought my clothes at mis- 
fit shops and was usually shabby in appear- 
ance, although this was not according to my 
taste. I dined usually at Pearce and Plenty’s, 
a well-known firm of that period in London, 
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or at Lockhart’s, a rival firm of the same 
proletarian character. Day after day my mid- 
day meal consisted of a twopenny plate of 
macaroni and a halfpenny cup of cocoa. It 
was not food of the highest level. On Satur- 
day afternoon we had a tea-dinner prepared 
by my mother. During those weeks when I 
was on night work at the Daily Chronicle 
office I prepared the tea for my mother and 
my half-brothers, before going to work. With 
all its poverty and sometimes squalor, there 
was a great deal of happiness in this strange 
Garden of Eden. I do not think that the 
poverty was felt very greatly owing to the 
fact that somehow we pulled together well. 
My mother had much fortitude and she never 
complained. She had great patience. For her 
patience she deserved love and understand- 
ing. My ambition was to look after her well 
and preserve her to a very old age. But fate 
interfered with my plans and they went 
astray. 

One day Rose Witcop suggested that she 
would like to have tea with me at Goswell 
Road. I was delighted. This was during one 
of my mother’s working periods. Usualiy 1 
made the tea for the children, cleared the 
things away, washed up, and reset the table 
for my mother coming in from work. When 
working she always came in a little after I 
had left. So I said nothing about this pro- 
posed tea-party. If she came in before the 
family tea was over, I intented to introduce 
her. This is exactly what happened—except 
that the introduction went amiss. 

The three boys, Rose Witcop and myself 
had finished our tea nearly, when my mother 
arrived home unexpectedly. I got up and 
went forward to introduce RoSe Witcop. I 
certainly did not complete the introduction. 
I never knew my mother to be angry before. 
She exclaimed to my utter astonishment: 


“Get that bloody Russian Jewess out of my 
house!” 

What could I say or do? In the main I paid 
the rent. At least it was as much my house 
as my mother’s. I was entitled to have my 
friends there. I did not wish to side against 
my mother but I could not allow my comrade 
to be insulted or described in this way. It was 
impossible to protest. So I did the only thing 
I could do. I left the table and went out with 
Rose Witcop. I did not go to work that night 
but walked Rose Witcop home to Stepney. 

My mother was wrong in many ways. She 
had no right to be anti-Jewish. Her father 
was Jewish on his mother’s side. She had 
Jewish relations whom her father visited 
regularly. Her outburst of jealousy and 
passion condemned herself. It was unwar- 
ranted. And it compelled me to take sides. 
She literally flung me into the arms of Rose 
Witcop. Against my will, firmly yet sadly, I 
accepted her challenge. I went home with 
Rose Witcop. When I returned my mother was 
up still. She had been weeping but nothing 
was said. She had nothing to say. I did not 
know what I could say usefully. There was a 
serious break in our relationship. It did not 
register immediately in our association. 

I was not anxious to break away from my 
mother. I did not want to set up housekeep- 
ing with someone of my own age. I had the 
idea of getting a maisonette in which my 
mother, the children and I could live. By her 
outburst my mother had made that dream 
impossible. I suppose the break had to come. 
Rose Witcop had won the first round. My 
mother had given it to her. What was to be 
had to be. I suppose that it was foredoomed 
in the stardust. My mother was guilty of a 
grave folly. It destroyed her own life and I 
do not think it helped mine. Thought is wiser 
always than passion. 


5. YOUTH AND SEX 


I do not preach monogamy, polygamy, 
polyandry, celibacy, but simply liberty. 
—Wr1am A. WHITLOCK 


My mother never struck me as being a 
sensuous person, although it is obvious that 
she had yielded to the call of sex. Nothing 
in her manner suggested lewdness or vulgar- 
ity. She had no curiosity in the matter of 
learning yet she carried herself with modesty 


and a quiet dignity. Her speech was faultless 
and devoid of all dialectal barbarism. How- 
ever she had attained it, she really spoke 
clear and beautiful English. As she never 
advanced an opinion, her dumbness was 
never intrusive. She possessed a certain 
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natural culture and all who met her felt the 
force of her inward grace. 

Crisis had arisen in her life because she 
felt the lure of Sex. The consequences were 
accepted with a tremendous patience. She 
lacked an active courage but possessed a re- 
signed fortitude that could smile at times 
put never complained. The pursuit of her 
desires had wronged me without question. 
Yet no calamity was meant to befall me. 
Her thoughtless stupidity amazed me. Her 
inability to foresee the consequences of her 
unfortunate behaviour sometimes angered 
me. The anger collapsed in face of her com- 
plete calmness. One cannot rave or storm 
against immovable placidity. That placidity 
may harm none the less. It was so on this 
occasion. 

My mother was experienced enough to 
have waited till she was alone with me. She 
could have discussed matters quietly from 
every angle. I might have gone my own way 
just the same but the decision would not have 
been rushed. On the other hand, I might have 
pursued a quite different course. The situa- 
tion was delicate and called for a wise and 
friendly handling. It was a critical period in 
my life, and my mother ought, from her own 
experience, to have known how to help me 
to decide. Apparently her emotion made it 
impossible for her to act as she should have 
done. She created tragedy out of innocent 
companionship. She frustrated almost brut- 
ally. I was compelled to react rather than to 
act. I had no time in which to reflect. My 
conduct was dictated by the circumstance. 
Probably it was both unwise and unkind. 

The act was direct, simple, and harsh. 
What else could it be? It was the response 
of youth to age. Up to then, I never con- 
sidered my mother as representing age. I 
regarded her as a contemporary with whom 
I often went shopping or to some odd place 
of entertainment. Sometimes I would stay 
in the house deliberately and read to her a 
book of her own choosing. It had to be a novel 
always. She had changed this in a moment 
of rage. Never more would I read to her. She 
was no longer a chum. I sensed she was old 
—and wrong. She became an enemy without 
knowing it and certainly without caring. 

I viewed her as a parent. She spoke with 
the weight and folly of authority, with an 
air of possession. This was absurd. Her 
manner showed she did not understand me. 

Parents tend to be authoritarian. They are 
the personal expression of a police state. One 


would imagine that they had never heen 
young. Youth has departed from them. They 
are without fire, idealism, and generous 
understanding. They should be considered 
but never obeyed. And they are faithless in 
crisis. They seem to create crisis in order to 
emphasise the fact that they are faithless. 
They rejoice and are exceeding glad at the 
cruelty of their conduct because it defines 
power. Can youth challenge their right to 
speak and behave so? Dare youth say them 
nay? It is the state, stagnant, conserved, en- 
trenched yet lifeless, that dictates their 
speech and attitude. Parents recall the follies 
and vices of their youth when they address 
their offspring and attribute, often wrongly, 
the sins of their own generation to the one 
that is on the threshold of maturity. They 
are not helpful. They are overbearing and 
shabbily and ridiculously majestic. There is 
no majesty except when life rejoices. Such 
vitality is from its very nature republican. 
My mother’s outburst forced me to realise 
and to face this fact. 

Since then, and after my mother’s death, I 
have gone more fully into the facts of my 
mother’s career and that of her mother. I 
have studied the behaviour of my father and 
the conduct of his mother. Indeed, by a pro- 
cess of obtaining and studying unimpeach- 
able documents, I have built up a complete 
picture of orthodox respectability. I have 
discovered in the lives of my own relations, 
sham upon sham, an utter imposture of 
respectability dead to every principle of 
virtue. This masquerade must exist in family 
after family. It proves what an utter hypo- 
crisy our social and private lives are. But for 
the skeletons we lock in our farrily cupboards 
blackmail would be impossible and there 
would be one crime less in the Newgate 
calendar. 

As my knowledge of the family hypocrisy 
on the side of my parents, and then of the 
hypocrisy in the Witcop family revealed it- 
self to me, experience strengthened me in 
my Anarchist approach to life. I disliked 
shoddy and I found myself living in shoddy. 
Clothes that are shoddy, despite my dislike, 
I can tolerate and wear. They are the mark 
of poverty. But shoddy virtue, which is merely 
the mock morality of seeming respectability, 
somewhat veneered, I cannot accept. This is 
a sin against one’s soul. It is nothing more 
or less than blasphemy, actual blasphemy. 

Many folks will see in the unfortunate 
conduct of my mother the real reason for my 
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subscribing to the principles of Free Love. 
This is not so. Nor did my belief in Free Love 
arise from my conversion to Anarchism, It 
actually arose from thought on the world in 
which I lived: from the study of history, that 
is secular or profane history; an indiscrimin- 
ate reading of biography; and a close study 
of Christian history. To my mind, Christian- 
ity, which I studied very thoroughly before 
I became a Boy Preacher, and during my Boy 
Preacher days, was a moral program and 
revelation. It was not a theology. In this 
approach I differed from the Church divines. 
The future will endorse my view and discard 
the doctrinal pretensions of the divines. 

As a schoolboy I was a puritan in myself 
and must have appeared to be somewhat of 
a prig to my fellows. I was actually no such 
person. My manner certainly gave that 
appearance. I did not exactly like my own 
company but I was not sociable in a clan- 
destine way. I did not like all and sundry. I 
was willing to serve but not to gossip. I 
desired privacy. On Saturdays I would often 
wander all over Hampstead, Highgate, and 
Muswell Hill. I liked to sit on the Heath and 
think. Sometimes I would wander all over 
Camberwell and Dulwich. By being alone I 
could pursue my own thought. 

At this time I loved reading. I did read 
detective stories of the somewhat exciting 
and low-brow kind, My great interest was bio- 
graphy of all kinds, social history, and Chris- 
tian Church history. I made a sveciality of 
reading all I could of theology and phil- 
osophy. There was no method in my reading. 
I simply read and hoped for the best. I 
expected my reading to dovetail. In all 
directions, in reading, in study, in adventure, 
I literally believed in the creative and saving 
power of miracle. That was very long ago. I 
still believe in miracle, but not in miracles. 
I believe in a steady and natural sequence 
of events which form a purposeful con- 
clusion. That is miracle. 

On Hampstead Heath I would think often 
of the great discussion between Luther and 
Erasmus. Luther, who pictured Christianity 
as theology. He bravely challenged the papacy 
with the famous declaration he fixed on his 
church door at Wittenberg in 1517. Yet he 
recanted the question of the Real Presence 
to please the orthodox from hatred of the 
peasant Anabantists and Communists. Luther 
was a stern critic of ecclesiastical abuses but 
not stern enough. Interest watered his 
scholarship. Erasmus made more appeal to 


me. I thought of his great Humanist con- 
ception of Christianity as essentially one of 
morality. Theology was of no importance. 
The moral challenge of Christianity was the 
new world of thought and justice indicting 
the old world of War and Empire. 

My thoughts would turn from Luther to 
John Wycliife, who had pioneered the Pro- 
testant struggle in England, the scholar who 
turned from Latin to English, and made the 
tongue of the common people powerful and 
imperious. Wycliffe, who was on the side of 
the peasants and the poor, pioneered Com- 
re and inspired the struggle of John 
Ball. 

I had to muse on these themes alone. My 
contemporaries thought that I was daft. My 
elders felt almost the same. I took the loneli- 
ness for granted. Yet I did not speak in a 
goody-goody fashion and was quite normal 
in my conduct and conversation. I noticed 
that my mates at school knew many Old 
Testament texts and found them somewhat 
amusing. I overheard their references and 
comments and felt that both were vulgar 
and somewhat lewd. Yet I was not unpopular. 
They accepted and somehow respected my 
odd behaviour, as they phrased it. 

These studies compelled me to reach the 
conclusion that the Christian message was 
essentially a moral message, an ethical reve- 
lation and revolution. I felt that absence of 
ceremony was the feature of Christian teach- 
ing. I read the history of the Church and the 
story of the heresies. I noticed the accounts 
of the Brotherhood of the Free Life, a much 
persecuted Christian sect, that believed in 
Communism, and obviously, Free Love. Not 
such a terrible idea, since love must be free 
from its spiritual content. Love can never be 
bound. In due course, this background, 
essentially Christian, of my Mind made the 
acceptance of Free Love ideas possible. 

Just as I had very little desire for com- 
panionship. so I had little interest in associa- 
tion with “the opposite sex”, as the saying is. 
At the Hugh Myddelton School, I had one 
association which threatened to be a boy and 
girl affair. In the special higher class, which 
was small, select, and mixed, consisting of 
boys and girls, there was one very big girl 
who lived in Northampton Buildings. I believe 
this was the name of the tenement. I went 
home with her from school and carried her 
bag. It was a happy enough association until 
one day her father saw me. He was 2 police 
sergeant of French descent, named Dubois. 
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He was friendly to a point but suddealy 
reached the conclusion that I was a Jew. He 
forbade his daughter to have any friendship 
with a Jew. He had never enquired if I were 
a Jew. He had assumed from my complexion, 
the slant of my eyes, and something in my 
manner, that I was a Jew. The non-enquiry 
was of no consequence. His anti-semitism did 
matter a great deal. Even in my schooldays 
I had no idea of racial discrimination or 
superiority. The very idea seemed to me 
absurd. A man with such a mind as that 
possessed by the good sergeant was intoler- 
able. I was glad to dispense with this friend- 
ship. : 

T ao not know what became of the girl 
Dubois. I daresay that, in due course, she got 
married and became a thoroughly respectable 
and stupid Gentile mother. I do not know for 
sure but this seems to be the way of the 
world. She seemed to be too interested in the 
opposite sex to remain unattached. She be- 
believed in her biological purpose. I believe 
that this is the cant phrase used for defining 
licensed passion. It sounds very dutiful and 
is actually irresponsible. A neat study in sex 
hypocrisy. f 

Mr Dubois prided himself on his Christian- 
ity. I did not deny that I was a Jew nor did 
I define the extent to which I was Jewish. I 
told him that his Saviour was a Jew and that 
his God was the father of a Jew, therefore. 
Blasphemy, that horrified the well-built 
bovine sergeant of police. I daresay he was 
a good enough policeman. He had brawn— 
and no brain. 

I had no other close friendships with girls 
until after my Boy Preacher days. The 
Christian Social Mission brought me into 
contact with the young lady who played the 
harmonium. With a little encouragement 
from me she would have become friendly. 
I see nothing wrong in this expression of 


ess. Devotion to the Lord, when 
re cares join in a communal service, must 
have some earthly alloy. Heaven on earth 
demands humanity and this means some 
frailty. We are fashioned for frailty. What 
might have happened was disturbed by my 
clashes with orthodoxy. The young lady 
appreciated my eloquence but could not over- 
look my heresies. All that I have explained. 
The lady’s coyness had no chance to throw 

its shyness. 

ie npreattioughit activity in Clerkenwell 
called forth an admirer who used to attend 
my Garnault Place meetings regularly. She 
approached me in the first instance, to borrow 
the writings of Robert Blatchford. There was 
no doubt about her admiration. She askéd 
me home to her dwelling where she lived with 
her mother. This was in Rosebery Avenue 
Buildings, Holborn end. I went two or three 
times. I did not realise that she was wooing 
me. I was a little dumb. Actually she wooed 
my mother more than she did me. My mother 
was pleased and liked her. I do not know 
exactly what my mother’s idea was, for she 
could not afford to lose me as a bread-winner. 
In any case, she favoured the suit, and made 
it clear that she was adding a daughter to 
her family. The young woman visited my 
mother regularly and took her presents of 
fruit, fish, and such like commodities. She 
remained friends with my mother long after 
I had broken with the maternal home. What 
became of her I do not know. Probably, she 
lapsed into orthodox association, tinged with 
a little heresy. 

And then came Rose Witcop. 

We met at meetings and wandered all over 
the beauty spots of London talking about 
Socialism and Anarchism. Always, in the 
background was the shadow of my mother’s 
opposition. That meant all-round tragedy for 
me. 


6. CONSULTING THE ELDERS 


Strength is the all of virtue, and to know 


is strength. 


In August 1907 I visited Liverpool and Rose,~ 


despite the opposition of her mother, came 
with me. On our return to London, we visited 
my grandfather at Farringdon Road Build- 
ings, Clerkenwell. He took the view that it was 


—J.W. Lioyp 


natural enough to leave the maternal roof 
and was altogether on my side. Although he 
was unaware of the fact that he was dwelling 
in the valley of the shadow of death, and 
within a few months would die by his own 
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hand, he showed a vital interest in our well- 
being. He had little sympathy with my 
mother. Here I could not agree with him 
altogether. I sympathised deeply with my 
mother and wished to heal her wound. This, 
he insisted, was impossible. My grandfather 
was all for the rights of youth. 

He listened quietly to all that we said and 
went into the pros and cons very fully. He 
approved of mating for love and not for 
money. And he did not think ceremony or 
state registration mattered if we each had 
the courage to stand firm. He said that our 
attitude would carry with it some persecu- 
tion but that we were right to obey our con- 
science. His advice was: “Mate—as soon as 
you can!” 

After my grandmother’s death on October 
24, 1900, my grandfather left 24 Corporation 
Buildings. Her death upset him greatly. He 
had lived here for many years and could not 
now bear the place. It was a most convenient 
address for he worked at Orrin and Geers, the 
bookbinders, at the corner of Bowling Green 
Lane and Farringdon Road. His bench 
directly faced the front-room window of the 
house. He had merely to cross the road to be 
at work. 

From Corporation Buildings my grand- 
father went to live with my mother in Gos- 
well Road and stayed there a few years. He 
found he had to make a kind of cross journey 
to shorten the distance. At last he felt he 
had to live nearer his work once more. So he 
went to live with his eldest daughter, who 
was a widow, and lived with an unmarried 
daughter at 60 Farringdon Road Buildings. 
This residence was not quite so well placed 
as Corporation Buildings, and he enjoyed less 
privacy than at Goswell Road. Its one virtue 
was the nearness to his work. It was on the 
same side of the road as Orrin and Geers but 
a short distance away. Here he died. 

A week after consulting my grandfather, 
Rose Witcop and I visited Charles Voysey 
at Annesley Lodge by invitation and once 
more took counsel. Voysey approached the 
question with wonderful sympathy and 
understanding. He discussed it from every 
angle. 

Charles Voysey looked at the matter differ- 
ently from my grandfather but with no less 
breadth of vision. He thought that mating for 
love was wiser than any alliance for security. 
He stressed the need for a simple ceremony 
and registration. Over tea, nicely served, at 
Annesley Lodge, he discussed our proposed 


relationship thoroughly. Finally, he declared 
that the matter rested with us. If we felt we 
were one, we needed no registration, no 
blessing, to make us any more one. He de- 
clared that God did not necessarily unite 
people with a ceremony. God was the great 
understanding silence of the universe. If we 
felt the awe of unity stirring within us, then 
we were united in the sight of God. He 
accepted that that was so. He asked us to 
accept his blessing. Adding that we were 
bound to run into much trouble because of 
our convictions, he stated that, accepting 
our union as an eternal verity, if ever we 
needed help, we were to ask for it. We would 
find that it was forthcoming. 

Charles Voysey repeated his blessing as we 
left Annesley Lodge. He averred that we were 
married or mated in the sight of God and 
that ours was a spiritual mating, if ever there 
were one. If we had a child, we were to grant 
him one wish. We were to name the child 
“Annesley” for his sake. We made the 
promise and kept it. Charles Voysey remained 
our stalwart friend to the day of his death. 

The opinions advanced by my grandfather 
and Charles Voysey strengthened our deter- 
mination. Neither said the one thing that 
was so important. Neither seemed to realise 
the necessity of facing one question: Would 
each party to the union remain the person 
the other mated? Would taking each other 
for granted destroy the romance that had 
inspired the mating? 

Had the question of mating been raised, 
each of us might have paused and have 
pondered over the issue. Lafer, I thought also 
that the question of strict monogamy should 
have been examined. It was assumed that 
the relationship would remain a permanently 
monogamic one. I had no idea of it ever be- 
ing otherwise. But was the assumption wise? 
And was it quite moral? 

Speaking from experience, I would say, to 
all young folk, the emotion of love is not 
enough. If is your duty to pause and to con- 
sider the question: Am I suited to my in- 
tended mate? Is my intended mate suited to 
me? 

Love was discussed by both mentors as 
opposed to the mere mating for security. 
Love was extolled. This was right enough. 
What each of my elders failed to impress 
on us was this fact: the importance of 
mating wisely and thoughtfully. This did 
not occur to them. It may be impossible to 
consider accurately the question of choos- 
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ing the right mate. Yet some thought should 
be devoted to the matter. 

As to love. It has been said that, when 
poverty enters at the door, love flies out of 
the window. Not a very romantic view. Yet it 
has truth. Experience has convinced me of 


this fact. It has added. cynicism to my 


romanticism. f 
Rose Witcop and I never considered that 


question. With the blessing of our elders, we 
set about the task of finding a house and 


furniture. 


7, THE WITCOP FAMILY ATTITUDE 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


The pious and the orthodox love to pretend 
that the Anarchist concept of Free Love 1s 
based on sensualism and irresponsibility. As 
I have explained, my attitude towards mating 
was dictated by observation and historical 
and ecclesiastical study long before I became 
an Anarchist. It expressed my philosophy of 
life. It certainly was not irresponsible. What 
an impertinence it is for this charge to be 
made by people who speak glibly of saving a 
woman’s honour by marrying her in time for 
her child to be born in wedlock! Obviously, 
such “birth in wedlock” is a rushed marriage 
of convenience, because society is not yet 
emancipated from the male concept of sex 
rights. It is bound up with property society 
and is simply an invasion of woman’s right. 
The defenders of the “shot-gun” wedding, or 
of the equally immoral careful property- 
secured alliance, have no right to attack 
either the irresponsibility or the materialism 
of the upholders of Free Mating. 

I do not know that the offspring of some 
rash outburst of passion and emotionalism 
are worse Citizens than those who are born 
the right side of the blanket. In some Cases, 
where a Child is labelled illegitimate by the 
legal scoundrelism of society, it may carry a 
chip on its shoulder. True, this could make it 
an enemy of society, only without under- 
standing. The viciousness, in this Case, 
springs from society and not from the person 
it maligns and outlaws. 

In the case of Rose and myself, clearly 
there was no question of clandestine associa- 
tion. It became impossible, after a time, not 
to realise the nature of her approaches. Even 
I, with all my dumbness, began to understand. 
Readers must realise that I had thought 


—Tom Brown 


about sex and read about it as a social fac- 
tor and a physical and mental urge. But I 
was without all personal interest in its ex- 
pression. I had no thought of being other 
than celibate. My response to Rose Witcop’s 
advances was somewhat dry, certainly reluc- 
tant. It was all very dull and dreary with just 
a suspicion of life. For her part, Rose, at this 
time, whatever her desires, was innocent and 
natural enough. Thus the courting developed 

Once we went out to Swain’s Lane, which 
is either in Highgate or Hampstead. At that 
time it seemed like pure country in the town. 
We wandered along, swinging hands. We 
came to a kind of tea-caravan rest. Here we 
took tea and cakes and Rose insisted on pay- 
ing her share. 

When we went to Liverpool together, Matt 
Kavanagh and his comrade had prepared a 
nice room for us, intending that we should 
share. Rose was horrified and we sat and had 
a talk about the situation and upset poor 
Kavanagh with her protests. She could have 
shared the room and I would have done her 
no harm. 

One night we walked, with other comrades, 
mostly men, through Sefton Park. The police- 
man, who had attended our meetings, and 
obviously disliked Anarchists, stopped us and 
accused her of being a prostitute. We threat- 
ened to go to the station and lodge a com- 
plaint. Finally he apologised. Rose Witcop 
was much upset. 

I mention these facts to show that the 
association was modest and virtuous. Prin- 
ciple, not harum-scarum irresponsibility, 
dictated our association. 

I would have spoken fully of our intentions 
to Rose Witcop’s mother. She did not speak 
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the language too well. Still, what I said 
could have been translated and she under- 
stood some English. Mrs Witcop was con- 
vinced that I was a kidnapper and impressed 
with that fact that her daughter was only 
just over seventeen years of age. She had no 
wish to talk to me. Rose made this fact very 
clear. Her sisters, whenever they saw me, 
made a point of reminding me of Rose’s 
age. They seemed to find a glow of goodness 
in this insistence. There was a definite family 
opposition to our association. 

The mother was orthodox. One daughter, 
although associating with Anarchists, was 
most carefully respectable. The other two 
styled themselves Anarchists. I do not think 
that their Anarchism was anything beyond a 
convenience. Obviously, there was no useful 
discussion possible in this quarter. Realisa- 
tion of this fact explains why I decided the 
matter should be discussed with my grand- 
father and Charles Voysey. They were my 
elders and my friends. 

In later years, after Rose and I had estab- 
lished our home at Shepherds Bush, her 
parents became friendly. Her father was com- 
panionable, although his concern was for his 
daughter and not for me, until after my first 
imprisonment. Then he was wholly for me. 


8. “GOING 


That Great Fraud, 


From time to time, down the years, there 
is one phrase I have heard used mostly about 
young people by their elders. The phrase is: 
“Going constant”. 

Rose Witcop and I reached that stage after 
our return from Liverpool. It was an in- 
teresting period because we discussed the 
reality of the situation very thoroughly. My 
mother’s attitude speeded the house-finding 
business, for we had nowhere to meet. 

The season was not exactly one for open- 
air enjoyment. Cafe life did not appeal to us 
too much. It was expensive. It lacked privacy. 
It was merely meal-taking in public. We did 
find one cafe, a small Turkish cafe, very 
mysterious in its setting, tucked away in 
Soho. Here one got coffee very cheap and very 
tasty. And one was encouraged to sit and 
talk. It was a real haven. Only one could not 


Her mother was kindly. We visited the 
parents every Friday evening, unless I had 
a meeting to attend, I visited my mother 
usually on Thursday night and Saturday 
night. She then lived in Cobbold Buildings, 
King’s Cross. But for my imprisonmenf she 
would have come round and I would have 
done things to help her My Indian Sedition 
imprisonment hit that idea on the head and 
we lost touch completely. She moved to an- 
other address and it was some time before I 
traced her. 

Rose’s sister, Polly, came to live with Rose 
for a time, during the first World War. Polly’s 
companion, Simmerling, was interned and 
the Jubilee Street Group had been broken up 
because so many Germans belonged to it. To 
give Rocker his due, he had made this group 
a centre of anti-war activity, and this was 
sufficient to close it down, apart from any 
question of German nationality. I was im- 
prisoned as a war resister. So the two Witcop 
Sisters came together. This was speeded by 
the war internment of Milly Witcop. 

Although Polly Witcop lived with us for 
some time, her opposition to me continued 
to the end of her stay in London. The Witcop 
sisters never liked me although the attitude 
of their parents changed. 


CONSTANT” 


Y-clept “Society”. 
—MoOSEs HULL 


go there every night. Besides there were 
meetings to attend. 

I resented not being able to use my own 
home. My mother was adamant. Her manner 
was insulting by imputation. She thought we 
wanted to use the house for “petting. 

The idea of “petting” was not in my mind. 
I cannot speak for Rose. Nothing in her con- 
duct suggested that she desired to engage in 
such behaviour. I believe that she courted 
more than I did, but it was mild, modest, and 
discreet courting. Actually I wished to come 
to some understanding with my mother and 
not leave home at all. I felt she needed me. 
Mostly Rose and I discussed propaganda. 
This made great demands on our time and 
did not give much opportunity for kissing or 
anything of an amorous nature. 

It was impossible to go to my aunt’s place 
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for there was no privacy in her house. She 
was a most orthodox person and thoroughly 
stupid. My grandfather lived there and would 
have assisted us. Although he really kept my 
aunt as his housekeeper, thereby letting her 
take the place of her mother, he had no free- 
dom in the place except when he stayed in 
his own room. To do this was not his style. 
My aunt’s child, his grand-daughter, who 
was just under twenty at that time, se¢med 
to occupy all the place. Her name was Gracie 
and to my aunt, “Dear Gracie” was every- 
thing. Gracie could do no wrong. And Gracie 
was doing wrong all the time. The girl had 
no ideas and was merely a Silly flirtatious 
girl, looking for trouble, and finding it. 

I recall two incidents that reveal my aunt’s 
stupidity. 

Once, just before my grandmother died, 
and before my stepfather had migrated to 
Canada, there was a kind of family gathering 
one Sunday at my mother’s place. My grand- 
parents, my mother, my stepfather, Gracie 
and her mother were there. It was a very hot 
afternoon and my stepfather suggested buy- 
ing some ice-cream. So Gracie was given a 
big jug and two shillings and sent to the 
local ice-cream shop. Away she went. We 
waited and waited, our mouths watering at 
the prospect of this indulgence. At last, my 
stepfather, wondering what Nad happened, 
and really anxious about the girl, yet not 
wishing to worry her mother, said teasingly, 
not meaning what he said: “I bet you Gracie 
has spent the money on ice-cream and ginger 
beer for herself!” 

Gracie’s mother flared! “Nothing of the 
kind! she exclaimed. “Gracie would never 
dream of doing a thing like that!” 

In due course Gracie returned to the hou'e, 
full of tears, contrition, ice cream, and lem- 
onade. Gracie had done a thing like that! 

I was at Farringdon Road buildings one 
night visiting my grandfather after one of 
my Garnault Place meetings. Gracie came in 
and went out again. My grandfather looked 
at her. He said to his daughter: “Nell, that 
girl is going to have a baby!” 

Back came her mother’s reply without a 
pause. “Nothing of the kind! Gracie wouldn’t 
do a thing like that!” 

Gracie had! My grandfather was right. Her 
mother had to have a rushed marriage for 
her daughter’s honour. Alas! A few weeks 
after the marriage Gracie had a quarrel with 
her husband. In her excitement, she rushed 
out of the house and fell down the tenement 


stairs. Her child was born prematurely, dead, 
and Gracie herself died in childbirth. That 
was the end of this forced respectability. It 
would have been much better to have let the 
father go his road and have had the child 
born out of wedlock. But no! Gracie had to 
be respectable. It cost her her life. 

I was not opposed to my aunt. I sorrowed 
for her and with her in many ways. Her folly 
could not be denied. None the less she had 
led a sad life. Misfortune dogged her foot- 
steps. She married young. Her husband was a 
painter. Soon after Gracie was born he con- 
tracted lead poisoning and died from it. He 
had tried to get together what was termed a 
good home and then came this tragic illness. 

Gracie was his second child. His first was 
named Queenie. She died very young from 
diphtheria. 

After her husband’s death, my aunt went 
into service. She became cook to this house- 
hold and that. She could not cook to save 
her life—for toffee, as the cockneys say! I 
am surprised she was never charged with 
attempted poisoning, her cooking was so bad. 
Each Sunday she would visit her mother and 
tell tall stories about her good job and how 
indispensable she was. The following Sunday 
she would have lost her job.This went on 
regularly until my grandmother’s death. 
Then my grandfather set her up in a dwell- 
ing, whilst living with my mother. Finally, 
he went to live with her. 

As my grandfather was merely a working 
man, who worked terribly hard, he certa‘nly 
did wonders with his wages. Most of his life 
he was a total abstainer, although he had 
interludes. His only vice was snuff-taking. 
After his wife’s death, his hold on life tended 
to decline, and he turned to drink—not 
regularly, but erratically. It was against his 
principles and he constantly drew himself 
up, only to lapse again. Even when in drink, 
he was a thoughtful and considerate person. 
Sober, he was a great companion. One of his 
daughters, my aunt Beatrice, had a very large 
family indeed. He must have a number of 
grandchildren still alive apart from myself. 
Probably, I am the only one who revere; his 
memory. 

It is obvious that it was impossible to meet 
Rose Witcop for discussion at my aunt’s 
home. Really, of course, my grandfather’s; 
for although my aunt, assumed that she was 
the mistress of the house, he was the pro- 
vider. Nevertheless, whatever he may have 
wished, and however willing he may have 


me = 


been, for Rose and me to meet there was im- 
possible owing to my aunt. She was a foolish, 
orthodox, soured woman, totally barren of all 
power of understanding and with no joy of 
life in her soul. One might well have dis- 
cussed in a graveyard. Of course this family 
setting had its effect on my outlook and 
caused me to think of many problems that I 
might have overlooked otherwise. I would 
have thought about them in a general way 
put I would not have seen them as pressing 
personal problems that, in some way or other, 
loomed up in every household. Musing on 
them made me pause in my sweethearting, 
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only the conduct of my mother forced me to 
take some action. I was a most reluctant 
swain. 

My propaganda activity during these 
months was very great or I might have felt 
more distressed at this personal difficulty. 
When in the East End of London speaking, I 
would see Rose Witcop to her house door 
and then say goodnight. Meeting any mem- 
ber of her family created an awkward 
situation. 

November 5, 1907 was on a Tuesday. On the 
Monday afternoon I must have met Rose 
Witcop somewhere near Stepney Green and 
we walked along the White- 
chapel Road till we reached a 
cafe not far from Jubilee Street. 
Here we enjoyed ourselves, by 
celebrating in advance my 
twenty-first birthday. It was a 
kind of Christmas Eve affair, but 
very mild and unexciting. After- 
wards, as we walked along, Rose 
excused herself, went into a shop 
and emerged with a parcel, 
which I had to promise not to 
open till I got home. I opened it 
on arrival at Goswell Road. It 
was a shirt. It was quite nice and 
obviously, although I had not 
told her, she knew the size of 
my neck. My only criticism, 
which I did not voice, was that 
the colour was blue. Whenever 
anyone has treated me to a shirt, 
the colour has been blue usually. 
Why, I cannot understand. 
Actually, I think that the colour 
does not suit me. 

I opened the packet in the 
presence of my mother. She was 
very angry. As I have said, her 
reaction to Rose Witcop was 
quite different from all her pre- 
vious treatment of myself. She 
was livid with rage—almost as 
blue as the shit. 

“Where did you get that?” she 
asked. I thought it was none of 
her business but did not say so. 
I was thinking of some answer 
that would turn aside her wrath. 
Before my wits had fashioned a 
Suitable reply, she added: “I 
suppose you got it from that 
Jewess!” 

“Yes,” I said. 
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That certainly concluded the dialcgue but 
it was not the end of the ridiculous curtain 
lecture. I listened in patience and said 
nothing. My mother was driving me from 
home and bringing tragedy into her life, the 
lives of my half-brothers, and myself. She 
was compelling me to go constant. 

How foolish she was! One would have im- 
agined that all her impulses had been virgin 
and that she had never associated with the 
opposite sex. It was as though she had never 
known romance or felt the urge of desire. 

At that time, no great desire possessed me. 
I wanted to be dutiful to my mother. I 
wanted to conduct the propaganda to which 
I was devoting my life. But I did want to 
bring my friend to my home. Had that been 
possible the question of housekeeping would 
not have arisen at that time. 

The question of housekeeping did arise, 
however, because of my mother’s attitude. 
She did not realise all the harm that she 
was doing to my activity or to my aspirations. 
Housekeeping with Rose Witcop meant dis- 
covering, somehow, a different soil. It meant 
a break with Clerkenwell and all my propa- 
ganda in North and East Central London. 
My mother was ignorant, careless, and in- 
different. She had to have her small narrow 
will. Rose Witcop did not help the situation. 
Unwittingly and unknowingly she aggra- 
vated the situation by her close friendship 
with a girl named Milly Barnett. Milly was 
about the same age as Rose and left school 
about the same time. Almost everywhere 
that Rose went Milly was sure to go. It was 
a case of Mary’s little lamb. Rose Witcop 
attended the Jubilee Street Club Anarchist 
meetings. So Milly Barnett went also. 

Milly’s parents were Russian but she was 
born in London. Her parents maintained 
many Jewish customs but were anxious to 
be English in their speech and much of their 
manner of living. Her father used Yiddish a 
lot at his work but hardly ever in the house. 
He regarded the East End of London as a 
Ghetto and desired to escape from it one day. 
Rose Witcop’s parents had no desire to 
migrate from the East End. That was their 
home and place of refuge. Milly and Rose 
were none the less firm friends. Although 
partly orthodox, Milly’s parents were on the 
fringe of the movement and they greatly 
admired Rocker. 

One day Rose Witcop brought Milly Barnett 
to the Goswell Road Communist Propaganda 
Group study class. Here Milly met Victor 
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Ramage, the organiser of the Central Group. 
Ramage was 2 good organiser, an untiring 
worker, and an able speaker. Unfortunately, 
he had married before he became a Socialist. 
His wife had no interest in the movement. 
She found it dull and tiresome and resented 
it because her husband spent so much of his 
spare time in advancing the cause. The 
struggle against war and unjust economic 
conditions meant nothing to her. 

Ramage was anxious to interest her in the 
movement. He thought it would be a great 
idea if he could persuade her to arrange a 
small tea-party at their home in Peabody’s 
Buildings, Farringdon Road, and get Rose, 
Milly and myself to come. With great tact 
he achieved his purpose. The party was 
arranged. Mrs Ramage played her part. She 
had made a good tea. She meant to be very 
nice. 

The party seemed to be going well. The 
table cheer had been good. Then Mrs Ramage 
showed her baby to the visitors. My, my! ! 
What a calamity! I was a bit awkward but 
roughly said the pleasing thing. Rose Witcop 
passed the test. The smiling mother showed 
the child, in obvious delight, to Milly Barnett. 
She exclaimed: “Ok! What a dear little 
brat!” 

What an unfortunate expression to use! 
I know that no harm was intended. Nor was 
any contempt intended. Still, the observation 
upset Mrs Ramage. She was reduced to tears. 
Ramage was incapable of speech or comment. 
The visitors left. 

Mrs Ramage literally nagged her husband 
out of the movement. He became a lost pro- 
pagandist. Actually, the incident killed his 
dynamic power. He did not suifer. He rotted. 

Milly Barnett did not return to Goswell 
Road. I did not see her again until after Rose 
and I had set up housekeeping. Then she 
came to say goodbye. She was going to marry 
a Frenchman and she was full of the desire 
to live in Paris. She was consumed with a 
stupid notion of perpetual gaiety. One would 
have thought that Paris was a city without 
poverty, slums, and economic problems. Her 
Mind was a sieve. 

Milly Barnett’s thoughtless speech had 
sabotaged a propaganda. She had ruined a 
man’s life. She had reduced his joy of 
Struggle to a humdrum existence as a daily 
slave. The wrong she had done was forgotten. 
She was going to live in Paris! 

T looked at her. I heard her speak of being 
in love and noted the mockery of her lan- 
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guage. She was without memory, responsi- 
bility, or worth. She was a vain impostor 
cluttering up the earth. And she had years 
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before her in which to make her imbecile 


parade.. What hypocrisy! How I h 
ungodly sham! sic at 


9. HATRED IS BEST 


After all hatred is best. 


As a boy I learned from the sermons of the 
Rev Septimus Buss that love was the law of 
life. I had to love my neighbour as myself 
and to have a little love in reserve for my 
enemies. It was complicated for I am sure 
that the words had no meaning for Mr Buss. 
He uttered them comfortably and compla- 
cently. And then he went home to dine and 
to rest. No one could have accused him of 
being erudite. He enjoyed a good living and 
knew that the world was good. Many Pagan 
priests must have enjoyed the same sensation 
in the time of Socrates and before. He ex- 
pressed the very sense of comfort that roused 
Jesus to so much denunciation and inspired 
the early disciples of the Carpenter teacher 
to become martyrs in their desire to witness 
for the justice that must one day exist be- 
tween man and man. His sermons had much 
to do with persuading me that hatred was 
best. 

I did not see much love being wasted by 
the Christians around me on their neigh- 
bours Iam quite sure that they viewed any 
such weakness of sympathy and understand- 
ing as a sheer waste of life. Mr Buss would 
have been surprised had he known the 
thoughts that passed through my mind as I 
listened to him. I was the youngest member 
of his congregation. Probably I was the only 
One who gave any heed to his sermons. It was 
the kind of attention he did not suspect. I 
Was very meek and mild outwardly and 
simply burned within. When he learned of 
my daring to read the sermons of Charles 
Voysey, and horror of horrors, actually writ- 
ing to him, and seeing him, he showed no 
love for the heretic. He viewed Voysey as the 
devil incarnate and all but said so. 

Buss was related to Voysey. Strange re- 
lationships like this often occurred in my life. 
If the elementary Christian teaching that 
Buss paraded in his sermons was right, and 
it was indeed very elementary, Voysey was 
his neighbour, spiritually. Voysey was a son 
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of God also equally with himself, One would 
not have suspected such a close relationship 
from the comments of Mr Buss. Then the 
family relationship should have carried some 
weight. 

I learned a lot about love as a boy. I saw 
the City of London Volunteers marching off 
to South Africa to murder the Boers, Out of 
their activity has come the present Union of 
South Africa with its terrible colour bar, op- 
pression and wicked persecution of the black 
people in their own country by the white. | 

All this hypocrisy appalled me. I left the 
church as a youth. Had I paused I might have 
passed through university and have been 
ordained in due course. There was one section 
of the family that would have backed me. 
How nice that would have been! I might have 
become a bishop and then turned to heresy. 
How the Freethinkers would have rallied 
round me! What a fuss they would have 
made of me! Instead, I studied in poverty. I 
developed, in my boyhood, as clear an under- 
standing of scholarship as did any of the 
leading theologians. My heresy was dis- 
missed as of no account. It was merely the 
thought of a youth! The actual truth was 
that I had refused to serve my apprenticeship 
as a hypocrite. Today the Church scholars 
give most learned reasons for saying in their 
full maturity and almost old age what I said 
as a boy. These unworthy divines are ap- 
plauded by Rationalists and Humanists for 
seeing the truth. I consider such applause 
undiluted humbug. Humanism likes to feel 
that it is so respectable. 

At home, of course, the question of love was 
discussed but not exactly in the same sense. 

It was the subject of concern and comment 
at Corporation Buildings, in my grandparents’ 
home. Here it arose in connection with the 
affairs of my youngest aunt, Charlotte Maud 
Holdsworth. The first names suggest the in- 
fluence of Tennyson and savour of the grand 
pretensions of the Victorian era. 
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When my grandfather moved in with my 
mother and step-father, love continued to be 
the theme of discussion. It concerned itself 
here at first with the conduct of my step- 
father and concluded with my association 
with Rose Witcop. 

In Farringdon Road buildings, where of 
course I was but a visitor, it was a theme of 
much importance. This was due to the be- 
haviour of my eldest aunt, Helen Oaten 
and her daughter, Gracie, who was barely out 
of her teens. 

It seemed to me, that publicly, as a pro- 
fession of goodwill in society, love was a 
sentiment of mockery. It was a cover for 
respectable knavery. Privately and domesti- 
cally, the knavery and hypocrisy were no less 
real. Prostitution, public and private, was the 
order of the day, under cover of alleged 
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virtue. Altogether, this profession of love was 
i usiness. 

5 Cette Se inined how my youngest aunt, 
Charlotte Maud, refused to go to school. She 
grew up unable to read or to write. She was 
eleven years my senior and she became 
ashamed of her illiteracy. I had to teach her 
to read and write a little. Actually, this 
teaching was most elementary and just a 
cover-up. In the end she managed to sign 
her own name at the time of her marriage 
without revealing the truth about herself, 
Charlotte Maud was the best looking and the 
most imperious member of her family. She 
completely outshone her two sisters, but was 
very arrogant. My mother was the best in 
grace, kindness, and self-sacrifice. She was 
the good daughter and good mother. Only 
she was incapable of thinking. 

For eight years my aunt Charlotte per- 
mitted herself to be courted by a man who 
was an engineer by trade. Stanley was a Most 
correct person. I smiled at his Manner but I 
liked him just the same. So did my aunt 
until he fell out of work. Indeed their 
romance was about to result in marriage 
when unemployment overtook him. My aunt 
would have nothing more to do with him. 
It was a case of “Go, Stanley, go!” And 
Stanley went. ; 

My aunt must have been inspired by the 
“being on the shelf” philosophy. She hastened 
to repair the damage. How she did it, I do 
not know. In no time she had conquered 2 
shopkeeper who came from Barking. He had 
built up a chain of stores and owned a small 
number of houses from which he gathered 
rents. Marriage followed quickly on acquain- 
tance. She fell foul of her husband’s ‘sister 
for purely economic reasons. The sister, who 
had helped her brother to build up his busi- 
ness, lost the battle. She was cast aside with 
some small compensation. My aunt entered 
into possession. I saw her only once after 
her marriage. I viewed her with contempt 
and detested her air of security. So I was 
glad not to see her. She broke with her family 
because she felt the power of security and 
success. Her sisters were poor. She despised 
them. Likewise her parents. They were 
nothing to her and had departed from her 
life. 

Her conduct was typical of the shoddy 
world into which I had been born. And so I 
reached the conclusion that love was a false- 
hood. After all, hatred was best. 


APPENDIX 


“ISLINGTON GAZETTE” DISCUSSION 


In number 11 (page 263), I reproduced E. 
G.’s letter applauding the somewhat lengthy 
letter from Mr Leonard Smith. 

Mr Smith’s epistle was published in the 
columns of the Gazette for Monday, Octaber 
1, 1906, page 5, column 6. I wish to express my 
thanks to the Keeper of the British Museum 
Newspaper Library for making, and sending 
to me, the following exact copy of Mr Smith’s 
letter as it appeared in the columns of the 
Islington Gazette: 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREETHOUGHT 


Sir—In the Gazette of September 17th, 
“G. B.S.” claims that “every child born in the 
world, every Man and woman who ever lived 
and died, lived and died an Atheist”, and yet 
we find a letter on the 18th from Mr Aldred 
claiming that he was born a Christian, but is 
now an Atheist. “G.BS.” and Mr Aldred 
evidently ought to debate the question. Both 
cannot be right; but possibly both are wrong 
on this question as on many others. 

I should like to ask “G.B.S.” what is his 
authority for saying that “Christianity is but 
a plagiarism”. This is what the historian 
says: “It was reserved for Christianity to pre- 
sent to the world an ideal character, which 
through all the changes of eighteen centuries 
has filled the hearts of men with an im- 
passioned love, has not only been the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive 
to its practice, that it may be truly said that 
the simple record of three short years of ac- 
tive life has done more to regenerate and to 
soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and than all the exhortations of 
morailists.” 

Now for the scholarly sceptic “Renan” 
who said “Jesus will not be surpassed. All ages 
will proclaim that among the sons of men. 
There is none born who is greater than Jesus.” 

That great champion of Liberty, Mazzini, 
thus wrote: “He came, the soul, the most full 
of love, the most sacredly virtuous, the most 
deeply inspired by God and the future that 
men have yet seen on earth, Jesus. He bent 
over the corpse of the dead world and whis- 
Pered a word of faith and the dead arose, a 


new life circulated through the clay. From 
that corpse arose the Christian world, the 
world of liberty and equality.” 

These three quotations from eminent 
writers I put before your readers as greater 
authorities than “G.B.S.” or even Mr Aldred, 
who in his letter of the 10th, says that with- 
out trying to prove it “That Christ condoned 
drunkenness.” This I deny, and my denial is 
worth as much as Mr Aldred’s affirmative. If 
Mr Aldred wants to know what party it is 
that condones drunkenness it is that party of 
whom Mr Holyoake said, “When I go to 
Glasgow, to Huddersfield, to Liverpool, to 
Manchester, I find the Secularists there un- 
advanced in position. Even in Northampton 
I find them lately meeting on a second floor of 
a public house where I found them 20 or 25 
years ago.” 

A writer in the Secular Review also shows 
which is the side of drunkenness, He thus 
writes: “A man who cannot digest your speech 
without the refined accessories of tobacco, 
beer, 2nd a2 spittoon is not worth speaking to. 
Christianity was born in a Stable, but after 
Secularism has existed thirty years is it siill 
to be nursed on the bosom of Barclay and 
Perkins, suckled'from the drugs of Hennessey, 
and dandled on the knees of Bass and Allsop? 
How long is it to breathe in the atmosphere 
of black pipes? How long is its cradle toy to be 
the bottle of gin, and its teething rings a 
spittoon?” 

Mr Aldred sneers at prayer. This is Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s view of prayer: “It is not my 
habit of mind to think otherwise than 
solemnly of the feeling that prompts prayer. 
Prayer in its purer form is a discipline which 
few of us can neglect without moral loss.” 

Mr Aldred says that the New Testament has 
not been a book that has worked for the 
uplifting of humanity. Let me mention two 
institutions founded by believers in the New 
Testament, and who claimed to be followers 
of Christ, viz., Dr Barnado’s Homes and 
Spurgeon’s Orphanages. Speaking of these, 
Mr Foote said: “Bradlaugh had written his 
name in water, but Spurgeon’s name would 
be handed down to posterity in the institu- 
tions he had founded.” 

Talk of Freethought and works, where are 
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the institutions founded for the well-being of 
man, woman, or child? Not one. Not even a 
hall in which to preach their unbelief. It is 
quite true, as written in the Secular Review. 
Shame! The smallest coterie of Christian 
navvies could raise a little iron chapel to the 
truth of their evangel. The fact is, Atheism 
has no message for the people. No lifting 
power. As a noted Freethinker once said, 
“Secularism has no message that can be 
understood by the common people. But we 
have the evidence of our senses that the Sal- 
vation Army has at least a message which 
can influence those to whom Secularism is 
ineffectual.” 

Joseph Barker, once editor of the National 
Reformer; gives this as his testimony of 
Atheism, “I have trod the dreadful path from 
beginning to end; I know it all, it is a weary 
and dismal road. It leads to wretchedness and 
ruin; I have seen the dreadful effects which 
infidelity produces on men. I have read and 
studied both sides, and, what is more, I have 
tried both, and the result is a full assurance 


that Infidelity is madness, and the religion of 
Jesus Christ is the perfection of wisdom and 


ness.” 
las I am, etc., 


Muswell Hill. LEONARD SMITH 

Under the same heading, the Gazette for 
November 8, 1906, published the following 
further letter from E. G.: 


Sir—The lecture by Mr Aldred is very 
amusing to a Christian believer, and only 
shows him what a fraud the teaching of 
Freethought is. Mr Aldred advocates love. 
Will he kindly tell me where he got that idea 
from; how he is so simple to advocate “God” 
in whom he does not believe? The poor mis- 
led hearers at his meeting I do not envy 
them. His teachings are like a lot of rabble 
which only lure the simple down to misery 
and ruin. 

I am, etc., 
E.G. 


NOTE 


Page 320 Charcoal sketch of Milly Witcop 
drawn by her son, Firmin Rocker, 
Stepney, London, 1913. 
Sketch of Rudolf Rocker also by 
his son, Firmin, 1913. 


